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seem that he used a giant's force to crush a fly, or
or
too many passages was guilty of the worst taste, even now and then became scurrilous, blustering, and vituperative, or, especially when lie attempted humor, very flat. The traits of his stylo were always the same, whether he was pricking a reputation or confining himself to mere criticism ; he attended to one, or another, or all, of certain, points, the chief being originality in idea, handling, construction, keeping, rhetorical and grammatical rules ; and he exemplified by citation whatever defects or merits he found, Very seldom he felt able to give unstinted praise, as to Hawthorne, wliose tales he said belonged " to the highest region Of ^rfc — an Art subservient to genius of a very lofty order," and whose mind he declared " original in all points ; " 1 but even this notice, in which his insight and his justice are both conspicuous, he could not forbear to blot with the suggested charge that in " Howe's Masquerade " the New Englander had stolen directly from some passages in his own ''William Wilson."
In none of these articles does Poe develop any principles except in that on Longfellow's " Ballads and other Poems," He barely touched the old offense of plagiarism, but made his attack in a new quarter by attempting to show that Longfellow's '* conception of the aims of poesy is all wrong" for the reason that " didacticism is the prevalent tone
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tli tic be cis a> ah at) qu by the sole means of a blustering arrogance, or of a busy wriggling conceit, or of the most bare-faced plagiarism, or even through the simple immensity of ita assumptions — as-ersatility, originality, and pungency. It may be asl have more weight witha from To------(" Should my early life seem "), from
